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Prosperous America 


The Annual Business Survey just published by the New 
York Evening Post which contains a symposium on busi- 
ness conditions by many of the most eminent experts in 
America gives the following bits of important informa- 
tion. 
rE orporate Profits—“Moderate gains in production have 
been turned into corporate profits greater by far than 
those for 1925 or for any other peace-time year. The 
1926 total net income of 167 leading industrial concerns 
will exceed a billion dollars as against 790 millions for 
the same institutions in the year before. That indicates 
better than a 25 per cent increase. In similar fashion the 
railroads of the country will earn 9 per cent more and 

e public utilities, as judged by the important ones, 12 

+r cent more than in the year previous. These profits 
were not paper profits such as made 1917 in some respects 
so remarkable, They were genuine profits. They could 
not have been accumulated in any ordinary year. It took 
the steady flow of goods into consumption, the big volume 
of business and the freedom from disconcerting price 
movements to produce them. 

“Some operators reaped handsomely, . if they 
took profits on the spurt in United States Steel to the 
highest level in history after Judge Gary’s announcement 
ast month of the proposed melon in April, or in General 
‘Motors on its climb to a record height, or in Baldwin 
Locomotive, Atchison, Chesapeake & Ohio, New York 
‘Central, Allied Chemical, Commercial Solvents—or scores 
of others in an almost endless list. Probably the general 
public did not participate, however, and consequently the 
‘cheer engendered by rising prices was spread over a 
‘telatively narrow field.” - 

‘The Railroad Board of Mediation (by Chairman Samuel 
‘Wirislow)—“The Watson-Parker law was prepared 
“and ‘subscribed to by a large proportion of the railroad 
“employes and ‘officials of railroads. While the machinery 
had to be'set up, it was admitted, and is now, that unless 
‘the spirit of the plan is adhered to, rather than the letter 
of the law, it will not accomplish what is desired—namely, 
’the solution of problems in common interest by the volun- 
‘tary agreement of the parties involved. 

“The real functioning of the Board of Mediation began 

arly'in August last and has continued with a constantly 

nereasing number of cases since that time. Problems have 
been adjusted through mediation, and several, including 
‘one important ‘case, by boards of arbitration for which 
‘provision i is made in the act: 
“Thus far, everybody involved in the discussion of 


‘these problems has shown a fine spirit, and expressions 
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of willingness and desire on the part of those who are 


most interested have been general. The Board of Media- 


tion has in no instance been hindered in its work. No 
person or interest is of record as being hostile to the law 
or desiring other than its success.” 

World Conditions (by B. M. Anderson, economist, 
Chase National Bank )—‘“Conditions in the world outside 
the United States have improved both politically and 
economically during 1926 to a degree which it would not 
have been easy to forecast at the beginning of the year. 
Germany, following the crisis of 1925, has made steady 
industrial progress. The Dawes plan ‘is functioning 
smoothly. Industrial cooperation has been worked out 
with France and Belgium. 

“The political relations between France and Germany 
are admirable. France has gone through the 
worst crisis which she needs to face in connection with 
her financial problems and it is now perfectly feasible to 
stabilize the French situation, once for all, on the basis 
of the existing gold and foreign balances of the Banque 
de France, if the level chosen be low enough to prevent 
business reaction and to prevent a reduction in the rev- 
enues of the state.” 

Installment Buying—Most of the writers, including 
Secretary Mellon, who mention the increase in install- 
ment buying manifest little concern with reference to it. 
However, Herbert K. Twitchell, president, The Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, says: “I am of the opinion that unless 
this installment buying tendency is checked the first de- 
velopment that shakes confidence, either in the form of 
international friction, crop failures or radical political 
changes, will cause a business reaction that will go much 
farther than would be the case if business rested on a 
more solid foundation. 

“We are living in a ‘fool's paradise’ if we think our 
present prosperity, built as it is on a foundation of long- 
time credit, will continue when stormy’ weather .comes.” 


Britain’s New Chinese Policy 


A decided change of policy toward China is reflected 
in memoranda of the British Foreign Office, made public 
December 25. In the first memorandum, submitted to 
Washington in May, 1926, but not made public until 
now, the British government announced the decision that 
“it would not be right to associate’ themselves in any 
attempt to force upon the Chinese a greater degree of 
foreign control over the revenues required for that purpose 
that they are prepared voluntarily to concede.” 

In the second memorandum, which was sent on Deen 
ber 18/to the representatives at Peking of the Washington 
treaty powers, the British government declared that. the 
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memorandum in May is fully justified by events since that 
time. It proposed that the governments which signed the 
Washington treaty should issue a statement “declaring 
their readiness to negotiate on treaty questions and all 
other outstanding questions” as soon as a Chinese gov- 
ernment with authority to negotiate is constituted. The 
new Chinese government must, however, declare its in- 


tention of pursuing “a constructive policy in harmony with - 


the spirit of the Washington Conference, but developed 
and adapted to meet the altered circumstances.” 

Another striking proposal is as follows: “They [these 
governments] should abandon the idea that the economic 
and political development of China can only be secured 
under foreign tutelage and should declare their readiness 
to recognize her right to the enjoyment of tariff autonomy 
as soon as she herself has settled and promulgated a new 
national tariff. They should expressly disclaim any in- 
tention of forcing foreign control upon an unwilling 
China.” 

The other powers are urged to authorize “the immediate 
levying of the Washington surtaxes unconditionally 
throughout China,” although they protested when this was 
first done in Canton. 

The situation in regard to the British policy toward 
China is summed up by the London Spectator for Decem- 
ber 4 as follows: “The powers plainly have no wish to 
apply any old fashioned coercive policy. If they did wish 
that they would have to take sides under arms with one 
or more of the rival factions against the others. Public 
opinion here, however, simply would not sanction such a 
policy which might lead us into an interminable foreign 
war. The memory of the loss and the humiliation in- 
curred when we tried to help the Whites against the Reds 
in Russia is too fresh for it to be possible to repeat such 
experiments.” 

Another interesting angle of the situation is presented 
in a special dispatch by Thomas W. Millard in the New 
York Times for December 26. Mr. Millard, who is the 
special correspondent of the Times in Shanghai, com- 
ments that the Chinese suffer more from present political 
confusion than do foreigners. “Compared to what 
Chinese endure by their country’s malgovernment, the 
losses of and injuries to foreigners are insignificant. 
. . . Damages to foreign property and business, and 
occasional physical injury and losses of life among 
foreigners are trivial in comparison with what constantly 
is happening to the natives.” The missionaries, says Mr. 
Millard, are the only foreigners who recognize that fact. 
Foreigners who are in China on business are usually inter- 
ested only in material progress. Consequently civil war 
‘in any section is regarded as a disaster by the foreign 
business class since it will stop their business in that 
region. Unless there is a decided change for the worse 
in conditions foreign intervention “will not be justified by 
damages to foreign trade and property.” 

Those who urge intervention are stressing the possi- 
bility of an uprising against the foreigners such as the 
Boxer rebellion in 1900. Mr. Millard quotes a leading 
British newspaper in Shanghai as saying that the Kuomin- 
tang (a political party) “have caressed the mob and it is 
growing too strong for them. . . . Furies have been not 
merely let loose but deliberately stirred by those who 
should have known better, and it is impossible to foresee 
where or how their ravening course will be stopped.” Mr. 
Millard comments that such accusations might encourage 
that idea among the Chinese Nationalists, though he says 
that all the important Kuomintang leaders deny it in- 


dignantly. 
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The American Seminar, 1927 
The great importance that has been attained by 


“American Seminar” leads us to print the callow 


announcement of the study tour planned for next summer. 

During the summer of 1927, for the seventh consecutive 
year, a carefully selected gi:1p of educators, ministers, 
editors, and men in public life“will make a first-hand study 
of the situation in Europe, under the direction of Sher- 
wood Eddy. The party will sail from New York on the 
Red Star steamer Belgenland, Saturday, June 25. It is 
estimated that with economy the entire trip can be made 
for about $700 cabin or second-class passage, or $600 
tourist third class. First-class steamship passage would 
of course raise the cost. 

Lectures are held on the voyage for preparation and 
background, and each morning in London, Berlin, Prague, 
Vienna, Geneva, and Paris. The afternoons and evenings 
are uniformly kept free for sightseeing except in Geneva, 
where a special study is made of the League of Nations. 

The meetings in London will be held in Toynbee Hall, 
July 4 to 21, under a committee composed of the Warden 
of Toynbee, Lord Astor, and Sir William Beveridge, head 
of the London School of Economics. During the last six 
years similar parties have heard lectures in London from 
such writers as Bernard Shaw, Gilbert Chesterton, 
Tawney, Laski, Cole and Sidney Webb; political leaders 
like Stanley Baldwin, Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Cecil, 
Lord Haldane, and other members of Parliament of all 
political parties ; employers like Seebohm Rowntree ; labor 
leaders like Arthur Henderson and Robert Smillie; re- 
ligious leaders of the stamp of Bishop Gore and Bisho 
Temple, Studdert-Kennedy, W. E. Orchard, and Mau 


Royden. We are annually received by the Archbishop qt 


Canterbury, the Bishop of London, Lady Astor, and at the 
House of Commons. A week end is spent in Oxford as 
guests of the University. 

Pausing a day in Holland on the way to Germany, the 
party will spend July 24 to 30 in Berlin, where Chief 
Justice Simons, Prof. Julius Richter of the University of 
Berlin, and Dr. Arnold Wolfers are arranging the pro- 
gram. In the past years the party has met, in addition 
to the members of the committee mentioned above, Presi- 
dent Hindenburg, ex-chancellors Luther and Michaelis, 
Professor Harnack, and representative leaders of capital 
and labor and of the principal parties in the Reichstag. 

Programs have been arranged in Prague, the capital of 
Czechoslovakia, for July 31, August 1 and 2; and in 
Vienna August 3 to 5. August 7 to 13, the Geneva In- 
stitute of International Relations combines our party with 
an equal number of visitors from Great Britain in making 
a thorough study of the League of Nations. A strong 
program has already been arranged, including the prin- 
cipal speakers of the Secretariat of the League and dis- 
tinguished representatives of the various nations. 

From Geneva the group will proceed to Paris, where 
the summer’s work will be concluded by a series of lec- 
tures, August 15 to 19. Our Paris committee includes 
Count Fleury of the Foreign Office, Mr. H. W. Chaffee 
of the American Y. M. C. A. and others, who arrange the 


morning lectures; while the unique cultural advantages Pag) 
and beauties of Paris are competently explained by ‘gn: 


expert representatives and art critics of the Bureau 
University Travel. 

The group hears representatives of all political faiths 
and endeavors to make a serious study of the political, 
industrial, and religious life of each country, Lectures 


are followed by discussion period for questioning the 
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speakers. Although afternoons and evenings are left open, 
any who are interested primarily in sightseeing and not 

m, serious study are not eligible to membership. The party 
bad be restricted to persons in public life who will actively 
promote better international relations upon their return, 
and who, through editorial responsibility, public speaking 
or writing, will be able to exert wide influence on Amer- 
ican public opinion. It is requested that others do not 
apply for membership. 

The Bureau of University Travel of Newton, Mass., 
will handle all business arrangements for the party. The 
Bureau will send on request a circular containing further 
information.’ 


The Social Evangel 


An extraordinary statement of social faith was issued 
recently by a group of social workers in the Episcopal 
Church headed by Bishop Brent of Buffalo on the occasion 
of a diocesan conference held in that city in connection 
with the annual meeting of the New York State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. The statement is given 
below in full because of its unusual quality as an inter- 
pretation of the social meaning of Christian teaching: 

“Grateful for the Bishops’ Crusade and believing that 
it can result in turning the hearts of many to the living 
Christ, we would venture to express the hope that 
crusaders and parish priests alike may try to lead men 
to find Him in the service of humanity, as well as in the 
inner experience of their souls. Indeed, we believe that 
the Christian experience is not complete until, with Christ, 

have so identified ourselves with humanity that its 
ys, its sorrows and its needs become as our own, and in 
trying to meet these needs we find ourselves face to face 
with Christ and God, even as the Master said: ‘Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 


the brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ This sense of the 
hief | Oneness of the individual with all members of the great 
y of human family was nobly expressed by a_ present-day 
pro- leader when he said: ‘Years ago I recognized my kinship 
tion {| With all living beings, and I made up my mind that I was 
resi- not one bit better than the meanest of the earth. I said 
elis, | then, and I say now that while there is a lower class I 
pital | @m_in it; while there is a criminal element I am of it; 
stag. while there is a soul in prison I am not free.’ Here we 
lof | have a striking expression of the mind which was in 
d in | Christ Jesus and which we are bidden to have in us. 
-In- “Since, in a successful Bishops’ Crusade, there must be 
with | 2 conviction of sin; let it, therefore, be a new conviction 
king in that it shall involve not only the recognition of responsi- 
rong bility in our personal relations with God, but also the 
prin- | ‘Tecognition of our individual responsibility for the sins 
dis- | of social injustice, crime, oppression and division. 
“There must be an ideal of life presented; let us recog- 
there nize no ideal as complete which lacks the element of 
Jec- | loyalty to a ‘beloved community.’ 
ludes “Individual character must be an aim; let us recognize 
affee that individuality can be fulfilled only in social relation- 
e the | ships. 
ages “Salvation must be sought; let us recognize no salva- 
rt jon as true which does not include the achievement of a 
u p, abiding sense of brotherhood. 

' “Whatever claim our civilization has to the name 
aiths | ‘Christian’ lies in its growing emphasis upon social duty. 
tical, | To increase this emphasis, to widen its meaning, to supply 
tures sufficient vision and motive to carry the world forward 
, the | toward the ideal of the Kingdom of Christ in industrial, 
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international and all human relationships, it is essential 
that men be led to re-dedicate themselves to Jesus Christ, 
Son of God and Son of Man. But such re-dedication 
will, we believe, call for the interpretation of the Gospel 
to men of our day, in terms not only of individual but 
also of social responsibility. 

“Let it be the glory of the Bishops’ Crusade that it 
achieves the synthesis between mysticism and service, 
between personal and social salvation; that, in the lan- 
guage of one of the great spirits of our church, it ‘fuses 
personal piety with the social passion.’ ” 

The quotation in the first paragraph is from the late 
Eugene V. Debs. 


Ramsay MacDonald on America 


Ramsay MacDonald concludes a discussion of Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the World Tomorrow for November, 
1926, thus: 

“Undoubtedly, the decision of America to remain out 
of the League and its subsequent decision to impose con- 
ditions, which European nations are not likely to accept, 
upon its entering the World Court, have tended to throw 
European nations back upon the old diplomacy and have 
exposed the League to the intrigues of rival European 
powers with results such as we saw at Geneva in the 
spring of this year. At the same time, the attitude of the 
United States to Russia has been a factor of considerable 
importance in stiffening the backs of the reactionary and 


~ unenlightened governments of Europe against diplomatic 


relations with that country. Europe with all of 
its experience of this generation may regard the attitude 
of the States to the League and the Court as old-fashioned, 
but the States can reply that it can afford to be isolated 
on account of its geographical position, and that a mental 
attitude which has been proved to lead to the undoing of 
European states with co-terminous borders will have no 
such consequences to the United States. ‘ 

“T remain one of those whose opinions of the United 
States are for the moment held at a discount, because I 
believe that the traditions which the people of the States 
have inherited are good, and that they will yet help the 
world not by their cash (which even when given freely 
makes jealousy and resentment) but by their ideas. No 
ocean however wide can divide them from the world; 
no charity, however generous, will continue to satisfy 
them. The more they know our difficulties intimately, the 
less contented will they be with the argument that we 
are hopelessly lost in sin, and if they decide to sit at the 
same council board as ourselves, it will not be to side 
with this nation or that in a squabble between allies, but 
to advance ideas and to find friends in all the nations 
working for large human aims like the establishment of 
peace and the enfranchisement of justice.” 


Free Speech 


Certain army officers have taken steps to prevent 
pacifists from speaking at universities and Y. M. C. A.’s 
in different parts of the country, according to corres- 
pondence of Rev. John Nevin Sayre of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation with the Secretary of War, made public 
December 28. Mr. Sayre states that Lieut. Col. G. C. 
Lewis, stationed at Oklahoma City, tried to prevent his 
speaking at the University of Oklahoma and in the town 
of Norman. Mr. Sayre enclosed a copy of a letter from 
Col. Lewis to President Bizzell of the University in 
which it is stated that Mr. Sayre “pretends to be strictly 
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religious” although his “camouflaged activities” are really 
communist propaganda. Col. Lewis also expressed the 
hope that “pernicious activities at Norman” might be 
curtailed. Mr. Sayre was not allowed to speak at a 
student meeting at the University of Oklahoma, appar- 
ently as a result of Col. Lewis’s efforts, though he was 
unable to present proofs of his charges. Col. Lewis ad- 
mitted that he wrote to President Bizzell to let him know 
“what type of man Sayre was.” Mr. Sayre does not 
accuse President Bizzell of interfering personally with 
the meeting. 

Secretary Davis replied to Mr. Sayre’s inquiry, saying 
that Colonel Lewis was expressing “his personal views” 
and was not speaking for the War Department. 

In a second letter to Secretary Davis Mr. Sayre points 
out that Colonel Lewis signed himself “Lt. Col - 
Infantry” in his letter to President Bizzell, thus using the 
‘official title to reinforce his charges. Mr. Sayre also 
referred to material sent out by the “Civilian Aide to 
the Secretary of War in the Eighth Corps Area,” making 
various charges against leaders of the peace movement. 
Mr. Sayre also refers to the speech of Assistant Secre- 
tary MacNider in New York City when he warned the 
Women’s National Republican Club against the activities 
of Jane Addams and Carrie Chapman Catt. Mr. Sayre 
inquires how the average citizen is to know when army 
officers are “speaking for the War Department and when it 
is only for themselves.” 

In a further statement made public on December 28 
‘Mr. Sayre reiterates that a student meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma at which he was to speak could not 
be held at the Y. M.C. A. At the University of Missouri, 
Mr. Sayre was forbidden to speak at the Y. M. C. A. if he 
proposed to say anything against the R. O. T. C. 


The Congregationalist for December 16, 1926, protests 
editorially against the cancellation of an invitation to Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead to speak in the Chapel of Agnes Scott 
‘College, Decatur, Ga. Mrs. Mead is a member of Central 
Congregational Church, Boston. It was reported in the 
press that the invitation to her was withdrawn on the 
initiative of local officials of the American Legion. The 
president of the Evangelical Ministers’ Associaticn in 
‘Atlanta, himself a southerner, is quoted as saying in this 
connection : 

_“By what right should the American Legion, or any 
other organization—church or what not—arrogate to it- 
self in this land of ours for whose freedom our fathers 
laid down their lives, the infallible authority of saying 
‘who shall and who shall not speak on the subject of inter- 
national peace, and just what methods shall be used for 
.its acquisition and preservation ? 

‘ “J, myself, might disagree very radically with Mrs. 
Mead as to the methods that she might advance, but I 
shall not condemn her unheard, and prevent her from 
giving free expression to her convictions by applying to 
her the condemnatory terms of a ‘Red’ and a Bolshevik.” 


Home Workers in Clothing Industry 


_ The extent to which homeworkers are employed in the 
men’s clothing industry of New York City and Rochester 
is shown in a study by the New York State Bureau of 
Women in Industry. (N. Y. State Dept. of Labor, Special 
Bulletin, No. 147.) The industry in New York employs 
about 5,000 homeworkers. In Rochester about 700 are 


_in the shops. In New York inside shops, 33 per cent 


most temperate there has ever been.” 


employed. In New York City 13 per cent of all the | 
workers in the industry are homeworkers; in Rochester 
6 per cent. In New York City, both contract shargy 
(where work is let out on contract) and inside shoy@/ 
(shops under the immediate control of the manufacturer) © 
use homeworkers. In Rochester, contract manufacturers | 
use many homeworkers, inside shops very few. Contract — 
shops in New York employ, on the average, one home — 
worker for every 6 factory workers; the inside shops, one — 
homeworker for every 8 factory workers. But. in 
Rochester, contractors employ one homeworker for every — 
four factory workers; inside shops, one for every 36. 
There has been a decided increase in the number of home-— 
workers employed in New York City from 1920 to 1925, | 
especially in the inside shops which have increased the — 
number of homeworkers more rapidly than the number of 
factory workers. In Rochester, there has been very little i 
change. 

Employment in homework is much more unstable than 


of the homeworkers employed in the busiest season are 
laid off in the slack season, but only 14 per cent of the 
factory workers are laid off. In contract shops 43 per cent 
of the homeworkers lose their jobs, 24 per cent of the 
factory workers. Employment in Rochester is much less 
seasonal than in New York. The inside shops drop 14° 
per cent of the homeworkers and 8 per cent of the factory 
workers, while the contract shops drop 25 per cent of the 
homeworkers and 21 per cent of the factory workers. 
The processes done at home are the less skilled and the | 
lower paid. In New York, homeworkers average $10.39 
to $12.11 per week. In Rochester they average from $9.3 
to. $13.76 per week. Wages for homeworkers in N@ 
York are about one-third those of factory workers; ya 
Rochester, nearly one-half. ae 


Information on Motion Pictures 


The Annals of the American Academy for November 
is devoted to the economic and social aspects of motion 
pictures. The topics discussed include problems of the 
motion picture industry, motion pictures in regard to art 
and literature, possible contributions of motion pictures” 
to education in various lines, the question of censorship 
of motion pictures. 


Drink and the House of Commons 


Commenting on the charge made by Dr. Salter, Labor 
Member for West Bermondsey, in the British Commons 
that members of Parliament are often the worse for 
liquor, for which he was censured by the House, The 
Spectator (London) says: “Dr. Salter had no doubt 
exaggerated, but nobody can pretend that the hundreds 
of members of Parliament show a complete freedom from 
such excesses as appear from time to time in any similar 
number of men in any part of the community. The 
truth is that there has been a steady decline of drunken- 
ness throughout the nation. By pillorying the House of 
Commons, Dr. Salter made it appear, though probably he 
did not intend this, that the House of Commons. is esp 
cially frail in this matter. The modern member, y 
of Parliament may need occasional fortifying, but he doe * 
not, like Pitt, drink three bottles of port wine -before a: 
debate. The present House of Commons is probably the 
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